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considered- old-
fashioned. It
was not until
1829 when
Mendelssohn
revived the St.
Matthew
Passion that
Bach really
came into his
own.

Indeed, it
was chiefly
Bach's skill as
an organist that
secured him
fame during his
lifetime. He
was described
as the prince of
organists.
Throughout his
life his thirst
for knowledge
and experience
was insatiable.
There was little
music from that
of Palestrina to
that of his con-
temporaries
which he did not
study. Much of
it he copied in
script and kept
for reference.

Bach was a
man of strong
will and set pur-
pose. He had
his own ideas on how his work should
be carried out and if they ran counter
to those of his patrons so much the
worse for them. He could be obstinate
and aggressive and show a bad temper
that brooked no defiance, yet though
he knew his own strength as a musician
he was not without humility. Once
when asked the secret of his organ
playing he said : " There is nothing
wonderful about it. You just strike the
right note and the organ does the rest."

THE  "SHAKESPEARE OF MUSIC"

Rischgit*.

You can see the original of this fine picture in the National Portrait
Gallery, London. The artist was Closterman, and his subject Henry
Purcell, who was born in 1658 and died when he was only thirty-six.
Purcell wrote a great many anthems and much church music, in addition
to operas, and is regarded as the greatest composer England ever had.
He was once a choirboy.

Playing in the Attic.
Handel was born at Halle, Saxony,
in the same year as Bach. Halle was an
obscure provincial town in which his
father was a barber-surgeon held in
some esteem. At a very early age
Handel showed such an interest in
music that his fond mother secretly
installed a clavichord (another small
keyed instrument, a forerunner of the
piano) in an attic where the child used
to play at night until he was discovered